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Facing the Communist Challenge 
The declaration that global war is not inevitable is made with less assurance as the weeks pass. Of 


utmost importance today is an understa 
world’s population in order ‘that 


In 1946 the Federal Council of Cluurchegabed a state- 
ment on Soviet-American Relations RS — the 
followi ing passage : ‘ .? 

“The economics of the nation ar@Sin a state 
experimentation. Christians mustShold fast to their beli 
in human freedom and the sacredness of €he human. 
sonality. They should seek an economic system.¥ ich 
does not in fact impair the exercise of religiqug\and in- 
tellectual freedom. But they cannot safely be opmatic. 
No economic system that now exists can properly be 
treated as wholly the expression or wholly the negation 
of Christian principles.” 

Faith was affirmed in the possibility of a peaceful coex- 
istence of capitalism and communism: war must not be 
regarded as inevitable. The much discussed statement by 
the \Vorld Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948 
that Christianity cannot identify itself with any existing 
economic system again sought to focus attention on the 
moral and spiritual issue between the East and the \Vest. 

The explosion of the Korean situation has tended to 
blur this distinction between issues that are moral and 
spiritual and those that are only economic. The indubi- 
table aggression of North Korea and the patent participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union as accessory before the fact— 
and, it now appears, after the fact—have changed the pic- 
ture as Americans see it. The “enemy” confronting the 
United States and the United Nations is not merely a 
nation; it is an “international communist conspiracy.” 
Our soldiers are not merely fighting North Koreans: thev 
are fighting “Reds.” This was perhaps inevitable, but it 
confuses the moral situation. If the conflict area widens, 
the confusion will presumably be increased. If we find 
ourselves fighting communists as such, the conflict is likely 
to look to millions of Asiatics like the long feared show- 
down between Eastern communism and American “cai- 
talist democracy.” 

The problem thus presented does not concern the va- 
lidity of the military venture in Korea, but rather the 
definition of war aims as they are to be interpreted to the 
world. The familiar fact that war aims tend to become 
more and more narrowly defined until they are summed 
up in the one word “victory” is already pointed up by 
casual references to the stage of the war after the 38th 
parallel is reached. This article is intended to aid in ana- 
lyzing the problem in the light of available knowledge. 


ux 


ding of the appeal of communism to great masses of the 
every alternative to all-out war may be explored. 


The Asiatic Conundrum 

It is becoming a matter of common remark that the 
propaganda emanating from the Kremlin is almost in- 
credibly effective among the peoples of the East. “Most 
Americans today,” wrote Professor John C. Bennett in 
an article in Christianity and Crisis (August 7) reporting 
on his recent visit to Japan, “would be shocked to dis- 
cover the success of the communist propaganda about our 
‘war-mongering.’ Russia and the communists get the 
credit for seeking peace.” The whole atmosphere, he says, 
is “saturated with communist dogma.” 

Wherein lies this susceptibility to partisan propaganda? 
May it be that we have overdone the rational approach to 
this problem? In an article on Korea in which the con- 
troversy is represented as far from one-sided, the New 
Statesman, and Nation (London, July 29) says of the So- 
viet contention that the United States was the aggressor: 
“This case is immediately destroyed by one simple but de- 
cisive fact. Powerful Northern forces have indisputably 
invaded South Korea in a fully mounted offensive. Such 
an offensive, involving the use of at least 400 Soviet- 
built tanks, could not be improvised.” When there is 
added to this consideration the now evident unprepared- 
ness of both Korea and the United States, the idea that 
the \siatics are convinced by the Soviet propaganda be- 
ennes almost incredible. The reasons for pro-Soviet 
attitudes in the East must therefore be sought elsewhere. 

Perhaps Pandit Nehru is as good an interpreter of the 
Fastern mind as anyone. In a recent interview he said, 
“In the West there is a lot of talk of communism and 
communist danger, and there is a great deal in it. Never- 
theless, the way the average person in Asia would look 
upon it is rather different.” (New York Times, August 
20). This average person won't be “swept away” by the 
cry of communist danger, because he “has not so much 
to lose.” Nehru thought (to quote the words in which the 
interviewer summed up his position) that the West “should 
abandon the condemnation of communism as such and take 
up political and economic freedom as a more effective 
rallving ery. Finally he urged that we come to a compro- 
mise with epposing ideologies rather than try to extermi- 
nate them, which he thinks is impossible to do and un- 
wise to try.” The intellectual reaction in the East, said 
Nehru, “is not opposed to the socialistic doctrine of com- 
munism. There is an idealistic appeal in the fact that it 
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stands for the underdog.” The real objection to commu- 
nism in the East, he explained, is directed at its expan- 
sionism, its opposition to nationalism, and the violent and 
immoral techniques of communist parties. But the matter 
comes down to this: “In an ultimate analysis of the eco- 
nomic problem it does not matter much what ideology or 
argument one advances. The policy or program that ulti- 
mately delivers the goods wiil prevail.” 

Turning again to Dr. Bennett, we read: “Even in Ja- 
pan, where conditions are much better than in other 
Asiatic countries, the vast majority of the people live on 
such a narrow margin that rice has priority over freedom. 
‘This is all the more true of people who have never had 
much political and cultural freedom. How can they rea- 
lize the importance of freedom? I talked with a very 
influential Japanese writer who is himself a liberal and 
not a communist. But his fear is that if, after the Occu- 
pation is ended, the only alternative to communism for 
Japan proves to be a reactionary political movement with 
iO progressive economic program, communism would ac- 
tually be better for the vast majority of the people of 
Japan. | could argue about many things that I see clearly 
as a man from the West but, at least in relation to the 
short run problem created by the alternatives he had in 
mind, these other considerations which weigh so heavily 
with me seemed rather remote to him.” 

An article appearing under the caption “The Failure 
of Anti-Communism” in the Roman Catholic weekly 
Commonweal (July 21) contains a severe and caustic 
critique of Catholic anti-communist propaganda. “If we 
have learned anything,” the writer says, “it is that the 
Marxist movement is dynamic. That seems to be the only 
word: dynaniic. It has shown it has the power of religion 
to move millions and to call forth human loyalties, hero- 
isms and sacrifice that might otherwise have gone un- 
tapped. It is able to inspire, to invigorate, to sweep across 
a people—as it has in Asia—and feed on the highest aspi- 
rations of the human person. It cannot be driven out of 
existence by half-way measures. We can—and should— 
protect ourselves from it by force of arms and all the 
means at our disposal, but we cannot drive it out of ex- 
istence that way. ... It has the force and appeal of re- 
ligion, and only another equally dynamic religion can re- 
place it.” 

What of Yugoslavia? 

The Christian Advocate (August 17) couples Korea 
with Yugoslavia in a suggestive editorial. It remarks that 
while Tito is “every inch a communist” the differences 
between his brand of communism and Stalin’s are “deep- 
seated.” This idea is relevant to the present discussion 
in that out of Yugoslavia come evidences that communis 
can take a form which, however objectionable to Amer- 
icans, might conceivably live peaceably in ‘one worl” 
with the Western type of democracy. At the moment 
when a war to the death seems imminent between Fast 
and West—when the stake may be the survival of civiliza- 
tion—it would seem prudent to study the Yugoslav phe- 
nomenon. 

Even when looked at with prudential skepticism, Tito’s 
regime is not without significance. The New York Times 
said editorially (August 16): “It is indeed somewhat 
anomalous to hear a professed disciple of Marxism and 
Leninism, if no longer Stalinism, talk of a morality which 
Marx and Lenin spurned, and condemn aggression which 
he himself supported only recently in Greece. For that 
reason his statements must be taken with a considerable 
amount of salt. But these statements are not without 


value because they are the product of Marshal Tito’s own 
experience with his former Moscow masters, and because 
they mark a further step in the evolution of his own 
special brand of national communism.” The Times adds 
significantly: ‘The West has never declared war against 
communism as such, whether of the Stalinist or of the 
Titoist variety, but only against communist conspiracy 
and aggression, and as long as communism eschews these 
crimes it can be left to the people afflicted by it to deal 
with it.” This, of course, is the distinction the churches 
have tried to maintain. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, highly respected foreign cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, visited Yugoslavia 
this summer and wrote some instructive accounts. “It is 
worth coming to Yugoslavia,” she wrote on July 28, “to 
see a 100 per cent communist government bent on going 
in exactly the opposite direction from the road Moscow 
took in developing a socialist state. . . . Here are the 
people most convinced that there is no communism in 
the Soviet Union and that the best way to realize com- 
munism is to avoid Soviet mistakes and deviations from 
the true party line.” She reports the drafting by the gov- 
ernment of a new law that would “substitute workers’ 
management for state management. It provides that the 
employes in enterprise will elect a workers’ council by 
secret ballot and that these councils will in turn elect from 
among themselves a management committee to run the 
works and presumably to determine the output and the 
workers’ share of the income.” 

In her dispatch dated August 1, Mrs. McCormick 
wrote: “The question that bedevils Europeans today is 
the question the Marshall Plan seemed to answer—the 
question of survival. After an interval of astonishing re- 
covery the Korean affair has again shaken their faith in 
themselves and, in some degree, their faith in American 
power. They do not believe that America can be defeated 
in the long run, but our unpreparedness shocks them more 
than their own unreadiness. For the first time they realize 
how much they have depended and must continue to de- 
pend on the United States. They realize too, also for the 
first time, that there are limits to American resources. 
This is as evident in Yugoslavia as it is in the countries 
of Western Europe. With peace every one of these coun- 
tries could count on an expanding future. But just the 
thought of war plays hob with all their plans.” 

Alexander Werth has been “reappraising Yugoslavia” 
in a series of articles in The Nation. He admits (July 22) 
that Yugoslavia is a “police state” where there is ruth- 
less exercise of authority when rigid discipline is required. 
“Many people are in prison, some still ‘awaiting trial’ 
after more than two years.” Yet Belgrade does not ex- 
hibit the “mental and intellectual tyranny” the writer saw 
last winter in Prague. “When a new Yugoslav film is 
shown, one can hear every kind of opinion publicly ex- 
pressed, and Borba does not, as Pravda does, come out 
with any ‘final verdict’ to which everybody must after- 
ward conform. ... Many of the older Yugoslav artists 
studied in France before the war, and they have not been 
outlawed as ‘degenerates,’ though abstract art is frowned 
upon as ‘anti-social.’” The new official biology of the 
Soviet Union, “Lysenkoism”, is not accepted in Yugo- 
slavia as “final truth.” Foreign Minister Kardelj, Mr. 
Werth relates, “speaking before the Slovene Academy of 
Science, sharply criticized all state interference with the 
freedom of scientific research. Nor does the state decide 
what exactly the people ought to read, what films and 
plays they ought to see, what texts they should study.” 
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It seems clear, however, that Yugoslavia is having very 
hard sledding. Prices of consumers’ goods are shockingly 
high, and the living standard is at a level of extreme 
austerity. Economic progress is reported to be very slow. 
Slow also are the observable gains in respect to civil and 
religious liberty, despite the declared policy of the gov- 
ernment to insure complete freedom of religion. (Italian 
Catholic Action reports that nearly 2,000 priests have 
been killed, arrested, or deported in Tito’s Yugoslavia.) 


Foreign correspondence of the New York Herald Trib- 
une (July 31) puts it this way: ‘Widespread apprehen- 
sion of arbitrary nocturnal arrest without warning is 
diminishing, despite a new recent roundup in Belgrade 
and Serbia of pre-war royalist sympathizers on charges 
of plotting against the regime. Generally, there is less 
dread of the secret police banging on the door at 4 a.m. 
It is felt that if one minds one’s own business and does 
not engage in anti-communist political activity one will 
be left alone. There is also less fear of being reported 
by local communist block and building officials for simply 
not appearing sufficiently enthusiastic about communism.” 


Communist Doctrine in Tito-Land 


In March, Milovan Djilas, Minister without Portfolio 
in the Yugoslav government, in a pre-election speech at 
a rally of Belgrade students, attempted to interpret the 
Yugoslav version of communism, vis-a-vis that of the 
Soviet Union. It was in part technical, and the transla- 
tion is obscure in spots. However, it is very informing. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is itself “a remnant 
of class society.” This type of state is “the tool of force 
of the great majority over an insignificant minority and 
its historic role is reduced, on the one hand, to breaking 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie and other reactionary 
classes and their attempts at restoration of the old order, 
and on the other hand, to preparations for its own dis- 
appearance. . . . Marx and Lenin foresaw two dangers 
threatening the triumphant working class in socialism: 
from the overthrown bourgeoisie on the one hand and its 
own bureaucracy on the other. .. . The development of 
dictatorship of the proletariat, socialist democracy, can 
therefore go in two directions: in the direction of its own 
disappearance to the extent that socialism itself strength- 
ens, or in the direction of strengthening and transforma- 
tion of bureaucracy into a privileged caste which lives at 
the expense of society as a whole.” 

The latter is the direction, the Yugoslavs contend, Rus- 
sia has taken. Here are the specifications: “introduction 
of unequal relations and exploitation of other socialist 
countries ; un-Marxist treatment of the role of the leader 
which often takes the shape of even vulgar, historical 
falsifications and idolatries similar to those in absolute 
monarchies ; differences in pay which are greater than in 
bourgeois bureaucracies themselves, ranging from 400 to 
15,000 rubles; ideological promotion of Great Russian 
nationalism and underestimation and subordination of the 
role, culture and history of other peoples: a policy of 
division of spheres of influence with the capitalist states ; 
monopolization of the interpretation of Marxist ideology 
and the tactics of the international working class move- 
ment; introduction of lying and slandering methods into 
the working class movement; neglect of study of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, and especially their premises about the 
laws of the transition period and communist society ; 
underestimation of the role of consciousness—especially 
the consciousness of the masses—in the struggle for a 
new society; tendencies toward actual liquidation of so- 
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cialist democracy and transforming it into a mere form; 
rendering impossible a struggle of opinions and putting 
brakes on the initiative of the masses, that is, the basic 
productive forces, and by that very fact productive forces 
in general; revision of the philosophical foundations of 
Marxism, etc., etc.” 

The Soviet bureaucracy artificially prolongs its life alter 
its historic function is finished. The bureaucrats, having 
“frozen their privileged position, are attempting to find 
the solution of the internal crisis in the outside world, 
that is, to hush it temporarily by foreign successes, by 
exploitation and subordination of other socialist countries.” 

In all this, there is no word of comfort for anti- 
communists so far as political and social philosophy ts 
concerned. “In capitalist bureaucracy,” says Mr. Djilas, 
“the bureaucrat felt like a little man—and that is what 
he actually was, because he merely served the class of 
owners; in socialism he feels like a God-sent genius, 
called upon to command the people, as Comrade Tito has 
often put it so aptly and accurately, and to bow servilely 
only to a ‘greater’ genius, who is higher up in the bureau- 
cratic ladder.” 

The question—so far as avoidance of war is concerned 
—is whether the communist movement that has been 
spreading so rapidly can take a form that is not exploita- 
tive on an international scale, as it has become under Rus- 
sian leadership. Mr. Djilas reproduces a passage from 
Lenin, in which the latter quotes with approval a letter 
from Engels to Kautsky (1882). After speculating on the 
future of socialism in various parts of the world Engels 
concluded : “Only one thing is not in doubt: the victorious 
proletariat cannot impose any kind of order on another 
people, without undermining its own victory.” The ex- 
cerpt from Lenin concludes with these quaint words: 
“The proletariat will not become saintly and immune 
from mistakes and weaknesses simply because it will carry 
out a social revolution. But possible mistakes (and ego- 
istic interests, attempts to ride along the backs of others) 
will inevitably bring it to a knowledge of that truth.” 


The Question of Western Stratesy 


One of Anne O’Hare McCormick’s dispatches to the 
New York Times (July 31) put the matter in a nutshell, 
so far as Yugoslavia is concerned: “Obviously the time 
is at hand for difficult choices on the part of the United 
States and Yugoslavia. Each heartily disapproves of the 
government of the other, but we have to decide how far 
we can aid a communist state to resist Soviet aggression, 
especially since the alternative for the moment is only 
Tito or Stalin, and the Yugoslav communists have to de- 
cide how far they can cooperate with a capitalist democracy 
for the same purpose.” 

With the Far East in mind Dr. Bennett, in the article 
previously quoted, finds it “natural that people in Asia 
turn to any social movement that has a program for deal- 
ing with their poverty and a political strategy for putting 
this program into effect.” It follows that “we must be 
as resolute in seeking an economic way out for Japan 
and other Asiatic countries as we are in our efforts to 
encourage free institutions.” Dr. Bennett wonders why in 
our appeal for the good opinion of the world we have so 
little to say about “what we have done in America in the 
past twenty years to bring about greater security for our 
people and greater equality among our people. If we 
were to emphasize only those social and economic changes 
that have become so well established a part of American 
life that no political party in the future will try to unio 
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them, our reputation in Asia would be much better than 
it is.’ Capitalism is still seen in the East as the evil thing 
that Marx described. “We have no word, no symbol to 
put over against this bad connotation of capitalism. Un- 
less we make it clear to the people in Asia that we too 
care about economic justice and security and that we have 
used political democracy to change our economic institu- 
tions in the interests of justice and security, how can they 
believe that we are capable of caring about their greatest 
needs? Unless we give moral support to their efforts to 
find a progressive political and economic alternative to 
communism as well as material help for their immediate 
privations, how can we expect to win them for democ- 
racy?” 

David Lawrence gave his editorial page (August 18) 
in the U. S. News & H’orld Report to excerpts from a 
letter written by a Polish-American citizen. After a sweep- 
ing condemnation of communism on moral and religious 
grounds, he writes: “If we truly believe in Godly justice, 
we must find a solution for human ills, for privation, for 
race and class hatred. In the economic field, we must sup- 
port a thorough land reform in all agricultural countries. 
We cannot close our eyes to the plight of millions of 
landpoor and landless peasants. We must provide them 
with tools to pursue their endeavors. For the rest of the 
people we must give assurance of the right to work at 
a decent wage. Land reform and the privilege to work 
for a decent wage will not destroy the capitalistic system 
of economy but, on the contrary, will remove its great- 
est weakness—the fear and frustrations of the contempo- 
rary man. It is the frustrated and fearful men who are 
the communists’ prey.” 

All men want freedom, but to the insecure and under- 
privileged of the world political and economic freedom 
are luxury goods. The totalitarian giant of the East prom- 
ises—and in some areas achieves—employment and sub- 
sistence at the price of freedom. If his appeal is to be 
effectively countered will it not be necessary to convince 
those he exploits that the West is concerned with element- 
al, material human needs as well as with freedom? 


Annual Report on Church Membership 

The annual report on membership of religious bodies 
in the United States was published in Christian Herald, 
New York, for July, during the period when we do not 
publish. Clarence W. Hall wrote a “commentary and 
analysis of trends” under the heading of “The State of 
the Church.” 

The total membership of all religious bodies in con- 
tinental United States was reported to be 81,862,328 per- 
sons in 254 religious bodies. Of these, 48,674,823 mem- 
hers in 222 bodies were classified as Protestant. 

The reports tabulated are those received from the stat- 
isticians of religious bodies and are mainly for the calen- 
dar year 1949 or a fiscal year ending in 1949. However, 
out of 52 bodies with memberships of over 50,000, four- 
teen are listed with figures for earlier years. In two in- 
stances, the reports of these larger bodies are for 1936. 
There is again no report for the Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, which is officially committed against “the numbering 
of the people and the reporting of such statistics for pub- 
lication.” A complete current reporting of membership 
would without doubt produce larger totals. 

Total church membership reported was equal to 54.2 
per cent of the estimated population of continental United 
States. As has been true for some years, the official re- 
ports of church membership reveal the largest total ever 


reported, and also the highest percentage of population 
on the church membership rolls. 

Protestant church members are 59 per cent of all church 
members, a percentage that has not varied much for many 
years ; it was about 60 per cent in 1906. 

There were 275,265 local churches or congregations re- 
ported in 1949, compared with 268,673 in 1948. The esti- 
mated population of continental U. S. increased 1.5 per 
cent in 1949, compared with 1948, while total church mem- 
bership increased almost 3 per cent. 

The Roman Catholic figure made public in 1949 was 
26,718,343 persons, a gain of about 2 per cent in a year, 
and the reported Protestant gain was 2.9 per cent. And 
Protestants organized most of the new congregations re- 
ported. 

Mr. Hall notes the various definitions of membership, 
The Jewish congregations are now reported to have 5,000, 
000 members, compared with 4,641,000 in 1936. But the 
Jewish congregations count all Jews in communities hav- 
ing congregations. The Roman Catholic Church regards 
all baptized persons as members, and it is the general 
practice to baptize infants. Likewise, many Lutheran 
bodies and the Protestant Episcopal Church number all 
baptized persons among the members. Most Protestant 
bodies count as members those persons who are received 
into full membership, usually at about age 13. 

The Southern Baptists reported a net increase of 
269,284 persons, the largest gain reported by a Protestant 
body. About 77 per cent of the total Protestant member- 
ship is found in 12 denominations. 

Mr. Hall notes that a “better report” could have been 
written if every one of the religious bodies had reported 
“fully and accurately—and on time.” Statisticians were 
allowed four months to make their reports. All of which 
illustrates once more that there are no annual, complete 
church statistics gathered by uniform methods or forms. 
The most adequate compilation of church statistics was 
probably that made by the Bureau of the Census in the 
census of religious bodies for 1926. The census of re- 
ligious bodies, 1936, was incomplete—some 20 per cent 
of the local churches would not furnish the information. 
The census of religious bodies, 1946, was under way, and 
partly completed, when the 80th Congress cut off funds, 
and there was again evidence of church non-cooperation. 

Informed persons state that there will be no decennial 
census for 1956, as present law permits but does not make 
mandatory, unless there is a new spirit in the Congress, 
the Bureau of the Census and in the churches. Apparent- 
ly, however, the mood of the Congress and the Bureau 
will be greatly affected by the attitude of the churches. 
If there should be good evidence that local churches would 
be cooperative and report, the attitude of Congress and 
the Bureau might easily change. 

The method of the Census Bureau—the use of mailed 
questionnaires—has not yielded the information. It seems 
that the figures could be secured by paid field agents who 
would visit the congregations. But the expense of this 
method would be so much greater that it might be impos- 

sible to make a case with Congress. 

There seems to be an impression in church circles that 
all that is necessary is to copy what is published in church 
yearbooks. No statistician is of this opinion. Certain 
bodies do not publish yearbooks, and the reporting is not 
uniform from those that do. Only one Protestant body 
has reported the counties in which parishes are located. 
And several large denominations do not gather statistics 
from their local units. 
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